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churchman’s threats. “Fool,” he murmured, “long ere the signal 
you expect shall strike, England shall be in flames. As we rush on 
in triumph through your halls, we will remember well each mocking 
gibe, and strike the oppressor dead!” and the concealed culprit 

smiled in anticipation of his triumph. : 

While the nobles and knights were deliberating upon their 
sentence, Herbert de Lozenga perused the other paper found in the 
breast-piece of the squire. With a smile of benevolent satisfaction, 
he whispered something to one of the attendants, who immediately 
left the chapter-house. 

“Tis well, my lords,” he exclaimed, as Odo of Caen announced 
that the nobles present found Herman guilty of high treason, and 
sentenced him to death; “our reverend prior will draw out the 
sentence ready for your signing ; but while he does so, pleasure me 
in one thing. Here is a paper, found, as you saw, in the breast-piece 
of yon wretched man.” 

“We did,” they responded, one and all. 

“The time for declaring its contents hath not yet arrived,” 
continued the bishop ; “ please to affix your seal upon the back, that, 
when produced, none may question its authenticity.” - 

Odo, and even Robert of Artois, hastened to comply with his request, 
so great was the ascendency the prelate had obtained by the discovery 
of their common danger. 

“And now, my lord,” said Odo, when the last signature was 
affixed to the deed which proclaimed Herman a traitor,and condemned 
him to the block, “ what steps must be taken for the arrest of this 
most dangerous man.” 

“They are already taken,” solemnly answered the bishop. 

“ And when the trial ?” 

“ It is past,” continued the prelate, in the same cold, unimpassioned 
tone. | 

“ And the execution ?” 

‘“ Behold!” exclaimed Herbert de Lozenga, striking with his 
crosier, ashe spoke. The doors of the chapter-house flew open, and 
a guard, commanded by George of Erpingham, formed a semicircle 
in the space before them. In the centre was a kneeling man ; 
Father Oswald, holding a crucifix ; and the executioner with an 
uplifted axe. Ere a word, even of astonishment, could escape their 
lips, it fell; and the head of Herman of the Burg rolled on the 
blood-stained pavement, 


az 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE recognition between Father Oswald and. his wretched son 
was complete: the living and the long-thought dead met in the 
fearful judgment hall, where the monk, despite the sternness of his 
heart, his high resolve, and strong sense of justice, yielded to the 
throes of nature, and declared himself as the only means of inducing 
the wretched culprit to confess, and thereby save himself from the 
last fearful ordeal of the question. It was not without a severe 
struggle that he brought himself to make the revelation ; for, 
although now a Christian priest, he still retained much of the pride 
which had distinguished Haga the Arch-Druid. His very errors 
had been those of honour, love to his nation, and devotion to the 
proscribed order of which he was the chief. The mere thought that 
a.son of his should have descended to aught like servitude was a 
bitter humiliation to his haughty soul; but that he should have 
proved mean, base, and stained with crime, stung it into madness, © 

Immediately after the execution of Herman the priest retired to 
the solitude of his cell, and fortified his soul with prayer ; invoking 
many a saint and many a holy name, to touch with penitence the 
hard, bad heart of him he blushed to call his son. Gradually the 
suppliant’s cheek resumed its paleness, and the unnatural excitement 
of his eye became subdued and calm ; Religion poured her soothing 
waters in his heart ; and the fierce volcano, if not extinct, at least 


¢ for awhile slumbered in repose. : 


Rising from his knees, the aged man slowly crossed the cloisters, 
and directed his steps towards the prison of Ernulf—a low stone 
building which formerly exisied on the site of the modern 
deanery. | 

The prison in which the captive was confined was a large square 
ehamber, the only entrance to which was by a narrow door, thickly 
studded with nails and plates of iron, situated under a quaintly 
ornamented Saxon archway ; his couch was nothing more than a 
stone bench, projecting from-the wall; over it hung a crucifix, 
rudely sculptured by some former inmate, to beguile the weary 
hours of his captivity. So strong was the dungeon, that air and 
ght were admitted only by a massive grating, cemented in the 
ceiling, too high for the prisoner to reach, too deeply imbedded in 
the solid masonry for any external force to remove. The bruised 
and maimed criminal still lay groaning on his pallet, where he had 
been cast by his executioners, after the torture, when Father Oswald 
entered the cell. Despite his resolution, he felt the kindlier 
sentiments of his nature struggling with his justice, as he gazed 
upon the being who, half-stripped of his armour, the dew of agony 
upon his brow, his eyes blood-shot and wandering, lay stretched on 
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the hard couch before him. Nature whispered to him that it was 
his son—the being whose existence had been moulded from his own, 
and towards whom, despite his crimes and degenerate baseness, a 
secret yearning inclined his soul to pity. Perhaps conscience whis- 
pered him with some neglect of duty to his offspring, or demanded 
whether, by precept or example, he had inculcated that high sense 
of honour and love of virtue whose absence he so harshly blamed. 
It was no longer, therefore, in the tone of an accusing spirit that he 
addressed him, but almost in the accents of forgiveness. 

“ Krnulf,” he demanded, “ dost thou recognise me ?” 

The wounded man slowly turned upon his couch of pain, and 
gazed upon the speaker ; all excitement had passed from his pale 
features. In recognising in Father Oswald his living parent, the 
spell of his authority over him was broken ; he knew that he was no 
parricide ; and even his obdurate heart felt lighter from the load 
removed. 

“T do,” he coldly answered. 

His interrogator started at the cool deter mination, the almost 
indifference, evinced by the reply, and for a few moments they 
regarded each other in silence, severally preparing for the menial 
combat about to ensue; a silence as sullen as the pause which 
precedes the burst of the tempest, or intervenes between the thunder 
and the lightning’s flash. The monk was the first to break it—the 
pity excited by the sufferings of the prisoner gradually yielding toe 
indignation at his obduracy. 

* Hast thou no word,” he demanded, “ for repentance ?—to implore 
forgiveness for the crime at which ‘the angels shudder and e’en 
demons tremble ?>—no prayer to appease offended Heaven and thy 
father’s wrath ?” 

“ None.” | 

“ None !” iterated the priest ; “none! Is then thy heart so seared 
by crime that nothing less than the avenging bolt can penetrate it ? 
Knowest thou the punishment announced for parricides—the eternal 
fires, the endless gnawing of the serpent tooth of an undying con- 
science, the sting of memory, and the hell of fear ?” 

“T am no parricide !” doggedly retorted Ernulf, his voice 
slightly showing that the denunciation of the priest had moved 
him. 

“In thought and purpose,’ continued the speaker, “if not in 
act. Thinkest thou thy crime is lé%s because the blow inflicted on 
thy father as he slept reached short of life ? But it is just,” headded, 
mournfully ; “thy childhood was impetuous, wayward, cruel ; thy 
manhood stained by violence and crime; ‘tis just thy age should 
proved a fitting sequal to thy youth.” 

«“ And whose the fault?” demanded Ernulf, starting from the 
couch, regardless in his excitement of his bruised limbs and aching 
brow ; “demand it of the man who called himself my father, whose 
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pride revolted at a child’s caress, whose want of confidence repressed 
each rising impulse of my heart towards him; whose harsh, cold, 
stony, selfish nature withered my childhood, turned it on itself, to 
feed on its own diseased, corrupted heart. Wonder at my crimes ? 
—wonder they are not a thousand times more strange than those 
which madness, in her fever, paints! Taught by no faith, accustomed 
from thy lips to hear blasphemed the truths which now it seems the 
Christian priest believes, but which the Druid Haga once abhorred, 
where was mystay, when passion’s breath assailed. me ?—where the 
arms to fight temptation in her Protean forms, resist her luring 
spells? No!” he added. “If I have fallen, thou art not my 
reprover ; if I havesinned, thou canst not be my judge. Manreads 
the crime, but Heaven the temptation.” 

Each word of Ernulf fell like a drop of molten lead upon the 
heart of Father Oswald. As he spoke, scale after scale fell trom his 
eyes ; he saw and felt that the monster before him was of his own 
creation ; that the plastic clay of humanity had been trusted to his 
hand, and that, in his presumption, ignorance, or selfishness, he had 
moulded it into a demon’s form. He found himself weak where 
he had thought himself most strong; and the conviction brought 
bitterness and sorrow to his soul, silenced the fiery eloquence of his 
tongue, and humiliated his vaunted reason. 

“Tis true,” resumed the prisoner, “my hand has been raised 
against thy life ; but thou hadst first destroyed my soul. Pure it 
was committed to thy hands. Ask of thy conscience how thou 
didst execute the sacred trust. Unnatural father, I do reject thee 
for my judge. Priest of a faith thou never taughtest thy child, 
thus I breathe back the curse.” The gaunt form of the speaker was 
raised to its full height; and despite his haggard appearance, there 
was something even majestic in his look, as, with his arm raised, he 
was about to hurl back the paternal malediction with tenfold force 
upon the head that uttered it. ' 

“Hold, wretched man !” exclaimed Oswald, throwing himself at 
his feet, his heart crushed by the convictions his words awoke 
within it ; “ IT have sinned, and my sin hath become my punishment. 
I here retract my curse. Spare my grey hairs ; let me not hear the 
voice of my own son condemn me.” : 

It was a strange sight to see the gifted Oswald prostrate at the feet 
of his rude offspring. Humiliated by the voice of conscience, 
subjected by the power of truth, he was no longer the same being. 
His spiritual pride, the defect’of his character, was completely 
subdued ; for his heart had been exposed to his own view, and he 
felt sick within him. Even Ernulf was affected at the sight, for he 
knew well the nature he had humbled ; had trembled at it in its 
strength, and he respected it in its weakness. 

“Not to me, father, not to me should the knee be bent,” he 
answered, raising the old man as he spoke; “at least let us part 
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friends, exchanging mutual forgiveness. I suppose,” he added, “T 
have not long to live, for Holy Church seldom relinquishes her grasp 
except with life, and mine isa deed admits no chance of mercy. 
What is the usual punishment of sacrilege P—But I know—death— 
death, at the least.” 

“The stake,” faintly uttered the old man, scarcely conscious that 
the words had passed his lips. 

“The stake !”’ almost shrieked the prisoner; “and you tell me 
so? Thestake! Is there no sentiment of nature, no tie of blood, to 
freeze the fearful word upon your lips? The cord, the axe—any 
fate, rather than to perish at the burning stake !”’ 

“ Think rather of thy soul,” interrupted his father ; ‘respect the 
Church’s judgments, as thou arta Christian.” 

“ Well thou knowest Iam no Christian,” replied Ernulf; “the 
waters of baptism have never been poured on my obdurate head. 
"Tis true that since I left my home and mingled in the world I 
passed as such—perhaps, in creed, am one—but never yet hath 
priestly hand sprinkled the regenerating drops upon my brow.” 

“Now Heaven be praised!” exclaimed his father, a beam of 
satisfaction illuminating his aged countenance ; “and thanks to every 
saint !—the sin of my neglect may be atoned—the soul I trifled with 
may be redeemed.” 

“ What meanest thou ?” 

‘That were thy sins as scarlet as the crimes of all the earth, that 
baptism would wash their stain away. Let us kneel,” continued 
the priest, “and let us both return thanks to Heaven for mercy— 
thou for a soul redeemed, e’en at destruction’s brink, and I for 
undying anguish and remorse removed. Prepare thy soul by 
penitence and prayer,” he added, “to receive the wondrous boon 
which Heaven in its wisdom hath reserved. Mine shall be the hand 
to perform the sacred rite which numbers thee with the redeemed 
on earth. May thy after-life inscribe thy name with the redeemed 
in heaven.” 

“ But the stake ?” interrupted Ernulf, listening only to his fears. 
“ Will it secure my body from the flames—must I quit the world 
amid the execration of the yelling crowd—feel the fierce fire 
‘melting the very marrow of my bones—my brain to boil amid the 
raging heat ? Is there no hope—nomercy? Speak, father, speak.” | 

“None!” said the old man, visibly affected by his son’s despair, 
whose countenance, distorted by the fearful terrors his imagination 
conjured up, was but a feeble index of his mind. “Thou hast no 
hope on earth.” 

“ Perchance nor Heaven!” added Ernulf, rolling again upon his 
couch in an agony of fear and horror. ‘“’Tis but a dream, perhaps 
—'tis but a dream—there is no Heaven, no mercy, or I should find 
it. Fool! to think that priests should e’er know mercy !” 

The priest began to pace the cell as if meditating some important 
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purpose, while Ernulf continued to exhaust himself by his ravings. 
At times Oswald’s eye would fall upon his son with a mingled 
expression of scorn and interest—scorn at his unmanly terrors, pity 
for the danger which excited them. At last, it seemed as if his 
mind was resolved upon some important step, for he approached the 
couch, and arrested the prisoner’s wanderings with a look such as 
that at which ’tis said the maniac trembles. 

“ And could thy life be spared, how wouldst thou use it, boy ?” 
solemnly demanded his father ; “ speak, and let thy words be truthful 
as thy danger’s pressing ; for let me trace even the shade of falsehood 
in thy mind, the hope but to equivocate with truth, and the chance, 
the little chance that’s left thee, is destroyed.” 

“Chance!” eagerly repeated Ernulf, catching like a drowning 
wretch at the word—*“ there is, then, a chance ? ” 

“ Answer my question,” coldly replied his father, who had little 
sympathy with earthly fears, and who could, in his own person, have 
regarded the stake with indifference, and even with triumph, had he 
been condemned to suffer in a cause his conscience told him to be 
holy—* how wouldst thou pass thy life ?” i 

“In prayer—in fasting in some hermit’s cell,” he answered ; “or, 
pilgrim, staff in hand, Pd seek the burning plains of Palestine, and 
wet with my tears the blessed Redeemer’s tomb. Let me but live,” 
he added, ‘and the mortal terrors of the present hour will keep my 
soul from every future sin. Or do you prescribe a life of penance, 
well will I keep it, father.” . 

The priest gazed upon him as if he would read his inmost soul— 
sift every working of his subtle mind. Perhaps the impression was 
satisfactory ; for there was again something almost of kindliness in 
his parting tones. 

“Tis well, my son ; dispose thyself for that which Heaven thinks 
best ; for the rest, we are but potsherds in its hands. If, in the 
solitude of thy dark cell, thy many crimes should preach unto thy 
soul despair, let the remembrance of Heaven’s unnumbered mercies 
whisper hope.” ' 

The speaker quitted the cell as the last words fell from his lips. 
and Krnulf sank once more upon his couch of pain, a saddened if 
not a better man. 

“My sin at last has found me,” exclaimed the monk, as he paced 
the cloister on his way to the chapter-room, where he expected to 
learn the sentence pronounced upon hisson. “Yon wretched being 
answered truly. ’Tis I, unnatural father, who have destroyed 
him—reared him in scorn of Christian faith—sought to impress 
him with my own dark creed, or worse—left him in ignorance to 
choose one. Shall Heaven, in its mercy, have left wide the path to 
save his soul, and I do nothing for his mortal state ? No, Ernulf!” 
he added, sternly, “fallen as thou art, thou art still my son ; stained 
though thou art, thy father is not pure; degraded as thy nature 
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hath become, one trace of Eden lingers round it yet. Thou shalt 
not perish, if my life can save thee.” 

Full of this high resolve, he entered the chapter-house, where 
many of the brotherhood were assembled. By all present, even by 
those who loved him not, for his cold, unsocial nature, he was 
received with respect and sympathy, for all knew his connection 
with the prisoner, and marvelled at his firmness under a trial 
beneath which even manly fortitude might well succumb, and the 
calm endurance of which was almost miraculous in one of his 
advanced age and weakness. The sentence which declared Ernulf 
guilty of sacrilege lay signed upon the table, together with the re- 
script which gave him over to the secular arm, to be dealt with as 
mercifully as the nature of his offence permitted,—a recommendation 
of idle form, which was never permitted to interfere with the strict 
execution of the law ; a law which pertained more to the spirit of 
the dark age in which it was framed, than to the character of either 
the Church or priesthood. Witha firm hand Father Oswald read 
the parchment, amid the silence of the brotherhood. To his ardent 
piety it seemed both natural and just that the crime of sacrilege 
should be expiated by blood: and he affixed his signature to the 
document without the least apparent emotion, thereby rendering 
the decision of the chapter both unanimous and valid. How he 
reconciled the conviction that the life of the guilty party was 
necessary to atone for his offence, with the desire to save that life, 
time will show. 

“When isthe execution appointed to take place ?” he demanded of 
the assembled monks, who stood gazing on him with admiration at 
his firmness and his self-control—a species of virtue as highly 
appreciated in the cloister as in the world. 

“This very day,” was the reply, given with an expression of 
surprise. ‘ Surely,” they thought, “he never will be there !” 

“ And the hour ? ” 

“ Sunset.” , 

“So soon,” thought their interrogator. “Then I must be brief ; 
for I have still much to perform.” 

In his own sorrow, he resolved not to be unmindful of Ulrick’s 
safety. He had heard of the intention expressed by Mirvan in the 
church to be himself the champion in the lists ; and well he knew 
that the generous nature of the accused would submit to any 
alternative—even to death itself—rather than draw his sword against 
Matilda’s brother and his bosom friend. He proposed, therefore, to 
withdraw him from his prison through the same pee by which 
he himself _ gained entrance to it. 

#* * * 
i . On the same night on which the execution of Herman of the Burg 
took place, a female figure, closely veiled, attended by four men-at- 
arms, left the episcopal palace on foot, and directed her steps towards 
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the ferry. Her disguised person and hurried step gave her more 
the air of a fugitive escaped from justice, than the widow of the 
powerful earl whose last obsequies were then being celebrated in 
the cathedral. Edith, for it was no other, was bound upon an 
expedition of no little moment, as well as danger, and her courage 
rose with the occasion ; the long-suppressed emotions of maternal 
love, now throbbing at her heart with hopeful energy, gave to her 
mind a strength and elasticity to which it had been long a stranger, 
and her decision had been promptand clear. The men-at-arms who 
attended her were four of the Norman followers of Herbert de 
Lozenga, men who had not long arrived from his ancestral land, 
men who spoke not a single word of Saxon tongue, and who had 
never seen the countess. Their orders were to obey her will in 
everything, and to protect her person with their lives. Fearful. of 
detection—for it was necessary that the world should still believe 
her dead—she hurried her steps towards the tower, where resided 
the ferryman, and where the faithful Judith was expecting her. 
As she hastened on, the broken chant of the monks fell occasionally 
on her ear; still she paused not—her energies were but to save the 
living ; she had no time to mourn the dead. The ferryman, to 
whom on her arrival she presented a ring, bowed reverentially, for 
he recognised the signet of the bishop, and handed her into the boat, 
which already was in waiting, and took his place at the helm. The 
four Normans seized the oars—which, to their surprise, they found 
muffled—and directed their course towards Whitlingham. 

“ And whither go you, my dear lady ?” demanded Judith, in a 
whisper, as soon as her mistress was seated by her side. 

“To Whitlingham—to the Druid caves,” calmly answered Edith. 

The reply struck terror to the faithful heart of her attendant. The 
caves of Whitlingham bore an evil name ; for superstition had 
clothed them in her shadowy terrors. Even in the day they were 
avoided ; but after nightfall few men would venture to approach 
them. Strange lights had oft been seen streaming through their 
rugged openings ; unholy songs and yells of triumph heard. And 
the idea of approaching, much more of entering, them seemed to 
Judith little short of madness and presumption. Nothing but this 
conviction could have induced her to offer even the approach to a 
remonstrance. 

“To Whitlingham ! Gracious lady, did I hear youaright ? Unholy 
sounds have oft been heard there, and strange visions seen ; ’tis said 
the spirits of our pagan fathers nightly assemble there, to celebrate 
the accursed rites of Odin and of Thor. No Christian should 
waging them; the Church rejects them ; let us not tempt their 
wrath.” 


“T fear them not,” replied the countess. “Good spirits cannot 
harm us; and Heaven will protect us against bad. But if thy 
courage fails thee, Judith, tell the men to-pull to land ; thou canst 
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regain the palace. I have no right to tax thee, girl, beyond thy 
strength ; it has been tried enough already.” 

The idea of leaving her mistress in danger was, to the faithful 
creature, more terrible than even her fears of Whitlingham. 

“No, no,” she said ; ‘I have not lived so long to eat your bread, 
that I should desert you now. Be they pagans or fiends, where you 
go, mistress, my steps shall follow. The unholy sight may, perchance, 
appal, but it shall not drive me from you.” 

“The sight of human passions is indeed unholy; but beyond 
that,” said Edith, “thou hast naught to fear. The beings who 
assemble in the caves are men—some of them noble, though 
misguided ones. There may be danger to the body, but none unto 
the soul.” | 

This explanation, imperfect as it was, afforded great consolation 
to Judith, who, however fearful where spiritual terrors were 
concerned, possessed more perhaps than a man’s contempt for earthly 
danger. Born a vassal on the lands of Stanfield, in early life she 
had been accustomed to traverse the woods, and more than once had 
battled with the wolf. Drawing the long Saxon knife, which since 
the escape from the holm, she carried concealed upon her person, 
she whispered : 

“They must be many that would harm you, lady, while I am by. 
If danger press I am prepared to strike.” 

“ Thanks ; but be cautious,” replied her mistress ; ‘if discovered, 
resistance would be worse than useless ; but I will hope the best,” she 
added, “for Providence favours my design. ‘The moon is now 
completely veiled, and not one single star, the gems upon night’s 
mantle, is twinkling in the heavens. If once, aided by Father 
Oswald’s instructions, we reach the cave, we are safe ; but whatever 
you may see, speak not, breathe not, even though it be a prayer for 
safety.” 

There was a solemn earnestness in Edith’s manner which 
precluded further conversation, and Judith sat for the rest of the 
journey brooding over the mystery. A thousand times she was 
tempted to demand an explanation, but as often repressed her curiosity 
through affection and respect. 

An hour’s rowing brought them to Thorp, not as now, a lovely 
village, adorned by all that wealth and culture can bestow, but a 
low marshy swamp, dotted here and there with the rude wattle 
cabins of the Saxon herds, who tended the cattle of their Norman | 
masters. From this point of their journey increased caution seemed 
necessary, and they crept slowly along the left side of the river, 
their noiseless course shadowed by the thick foliage of the trees and 
shrubs which overhung its banks. Twice in their progress they 
were alarmed by the sound of a distant oar, and compelled to lie 
flat within their boat, until the danger passed them. At last they 
contrived, unobserved,to reach the low shelving bank which conducted 
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to the hills. Silently the rowers, who had evidently received their 
instructions, drew their boat from out the stream, and concealed it 
in the sedges, which grew in rank abundance on the banks. Assoon 
as this was done the.old ferryman struck into a narrow pathway, 
half hid by underwood and long dank grass. The countess and 
Judith followed him, the rear being protected by the men-at-arms ; 
and thus, without a word being spoken, the little party, in silence 
and in darkness, pursued their way till they came to a rude pile of 
unhewn stones, evidently the remains of some Druid temple. Here 
a light was struck, the men-at-arms searching the bushes round, to 
see if any curious eye had dogged. their steps, their hands upon their 
long straight swords ready for immediate action. 

The countess took an illuminated parchment from her bosom—it 
was a plan with which Father Oswald had supplied her for her 
-enterprise—and compared the characters traced upon it with those 
graven upon a large upright stone, which, from its enormous weight, 
had resisted the zeal of the converted Saxons to overturn it. 
Apparently they were the same; a sigh escaped her breast, asif the 
discovery had relieved it from some oppressive weight ; and for 
the first time she spoke, but in a voice so low it scarcely scared the 
genius of silence from the place : 

“Thank Heaven! they are the same. Quick—apply the instru- 
ment!” | 

Judith, whom the transactions of the last two hours had com- 
pletely bewildered, beheld with increased astonishment the old 
ferryman draw from his breast a kind of key, of curious form and 
antique workmanship, and apply it to one of the interstices of the 
stone, which, slowly turning on a concealed axle, disclosed a narrow 
passage descending into the very bowels of the earth. ‘Two of the 
men-at-arms advanced, lit their torches, and disappeared through 
the aperture. The countess, without the least hesitation, was 
about to follow, when, unable longer to contain her apprehensions, 
Judith caught her by the robe. 

“What wouldst thou ?” demanded the courageous Edith. 

“Kill me, dear lady,” replied her attendant; “but do not ask 
me to descend with you through yon dark fearful passage—it leads 
to death, or to some charnel-house.” 

“To neither,” interrupted her mistress; “it leads to a recess 
within the Druid’s cave, where unseen we may observe what passes. 
Patience, girl ; do not lose courage now ! That stone once closed, and 
we are safe.” 

“But should our enemies pursue us thither ? ” 

“Impossible !” continued the countess; “one being only knows 
of its existence, Haga the Arch-Druid, who revealed it to me. 
Come,” she added, “ one moment’s hesitation may defeat my plans, 
peril my Ulrick’s safety, and destroy my hopes. What!” she 
exclaimed, with increased yvehemence, seeing that Judith still 
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hesitated, ‘ wouldst thou belie a life of proved fidelity, and desert 
thy mistress in an hour like this ? ” 

The implied reproach, the mere suspicion of treason to Edith, 
stung the breast of her hearer with a far keener pang than her not 
unnatural terrors, or even her fear of death, and restored both her 
courage and_ self-possession—qualities which, under ordinary 
circumstances, she eminently possessed. ; 

“Lead on, gracious lady,” she replied; “you are right, quite 
right; why should I hesitate to follow where you lead !—e’en to the 
grave ? Should I expire at your feet, _I should but end my days 
where I have passed the service of my life.” 

A quiet grasp of the hand was KEdith’s sole reply. She 
immediately descended the steps, Judith resolutely following. The 
concealed mechanism was again set in motion, and the Druid’s 
stone resumed its accustomed place. For a long time they followed 
their-guide in darkness through the many windings of the secret 
passage, for unfortunately the air was confined and too impure to 
admit of their burning torches. Their progress was rendered still 
more disagreeable by the unevenness of the road, and the flight of 
numerous owls and bats, whom their visit had disturbed. ‘Their 
rugged pathway at last terminated in a species of hall or cave, 
where they could breath more freely. The chalky and flinty walls 
and roof had been shaped into something like form; nay, even 
architectural ornament, such as it was, had been added. Here they 
again were enabled to light their torches ; for the air, from either 
natural or artificial fissures, entered with reviving freshness. A 
flight of rude steps, at the extreme end of the hall—if we may so 
call the cave in which the party were assembled—seemed the only 
means of further progress. Edith and her now courageous 
attendant mounted them, and discovered that they led to a sort of 
parapet, too high for them to pass, but which they were sufficiently 
tall to look over ; in fact, it wasa species of wall separating the secret 
passage from Whitlingham cave, and contrived by the Druids for 
some now long-forgotten purpose. 

The scene which presented itself to their astonished sight was 
one which Salvator Rosa’s magic pencil might have well described. 
A huge fire blazed in the centre of the cave, which was far more 
lofty than at the present day, the gradual accumulation of samd and 
earth having considerably lessened its elevation. Torches of blazing 
pine were fixed at regular intervals in iron niches in the wall, their 
red glare falling on piles of arms, so arranged as to be ready for 
immediate use. Polished shields and shining helms reflected back 
the blaze, and rendered all that passed distinctly visible. A 
considerable body of men were asSembled within the cave ; some 
were dozing off to sleep, others preparing food, or listening with 
excited attention to the tales of old which one or two’ bards, in 
under-tones. recited. But the chief personages of the scene were 
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standing together near the spot were Edith and her companion were 
concealed. The principal personage was a tall old man, whose 
muscular form and stately limbs, well squared shoulders, and firm 
step, told he was still possessed of giant strength. A chain of 
massive gold was twisted round his neck, and bracelets of the same 
precious metal adorned his arms and wrists: his tunic of green 
cloth fell to the middle of his legs, and was richly trimmed with 
sables : his countenance was strongly marked, but more perhaps by 
grief than age; a lofty brow which so overhung the eye, that it 
would have given a heaviness of expression to the face, had not 
the eyes redeemed it; they were of that piercing blue so peculiar to 
the Saxon race, and so expressive of love or hatred, scorn, passion, 
or revenge. 

The heart of the concealed countess beat wildly, as she gazed upon 
him ; for Edda, the friend of her father, the father of her murdered 
Edward, stood before her,—not, indeed, as when last she saw him 
in the brown pride of autumn’s age, but changed by winter’s snows ; 
still they sat gracefully upon him. His voice was round and rich of 
tone as ever. Involuntarily the tears coursed each other down ler 
cheek as its first accents fell upon her ear ; for the sweet memory of 
olden times came over her. 

“°Tis well we are resolved at last,” said Edda, addressing’ his 
brother franklins, who were standing round him. “The Saxon 
sword hath remained so long inactive, | thought ’twas glued for ever 
in its scabbard. Thank Heaven! ’tis drawn again. We have too 
long been dreamers ; my blood has grown thick, dull, and heavy ; 
a stirring bout,” he added, “ will once more send it, with youthful 
vigour, dancing through my veins, or end my dreams at once.” 

Long and patiently did Edith listen to their various arrangements ; 
each Saxon leader was assigned his post ; whilst Edda, the head of 
the far most numerous sept, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
garrison, who were nearly all expected to assist at the trial by battle, 
was to storm the castle. Coolly she heard discussed before her 
whether the signal should be given for the attack before or after the 
death of Ulrick, the end of whose contest with so renowned a knight 
as Herman seemed anything but doubtful. The last points in their 
proceedings being settled, one by one the numerous franklins took 
their leave, and Edda, with his followers, remained alone within the 
cave. For awhile he occupied himself in giving orders to his men, 
who received them with that respectful alacrity which showed their 
veneration for their chief, whose countenance, since the departure 
of his brother nobles, had gradually lost its energetic expression, and 
resumed its habitual melancholy. Drawing his ample cloak around 
him, he began soliloquising, as he paced to and fro by the watch-fire’s 
light within the cave. 

“So,” he murmured, “ the Saxon wolf-dog is again unslipt to hunt 
its Norman master. ’Tis a desperate chance to rouse the slumbering 
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courage of a vanquished people—raise them from slavery to freedom, 
Should we fail, how many widowed dames and sireless sons will 
curse the day we drew the powerless sword !” 

“ Many,” exclaimed Edith, who had left the place of her conceal- 
ment, and stood before him. 

He started, and gazed on her with an expression of awe-and fear. 
He was ignorant of the secret means by which she entered. He 
knew that the approaches to the cave were guarded by those upon 
whose fidelity he could depend. It seemed as if a warning spirit 
had risen from the earth to turn him from his purpose. 

'* Who and what art thou ?” he demanded. 

Edith slowly raised her veil, and exposed her pale but still lovely 
features to his view. Though many a year had passed since they 
had met, he knew her at a glance. 

“ And what,” he courteously asked, “brings Hugh de Bigod’s 
widowed countess to this lonely cave the very night of her lord’s 
obsequies ? Has the Norman heir driven his Saxon widow from 
her home? If so, lady, thou art welecome—welcome for the memory 
of one most dear—of one whose love was the first spring-flower of 
thy virgin heart, though forgotten now.” 

“ Never forgotten, father,” answered Edith, “for there are lines 
so deeply traced upon the heart, death’s icy fingers only can efface 
them. ‘Tis true, to save my wretched race from death, my father’s 
honoured age from beggary and shame, I gave my hand to Hugh de 
Bigod, whose generous nature ne’er wronged the sacrifice ; but my 
love was buried deep in Edward’s lonely grave.” 

The name of his son, pronounced by the lips of the woman he 
had so fondly loved, agitated the old man ; the tone of her voice 
awakened many a long-forgotten thought, jarred many a broken 
chord ; a tear dimmed his deep blue eye, but with a hasty movement 
of his hand he dashed it aside. 

“Speak not of Edward!” he exclaimed ; “Iam old, and age is 
weak. Make not a woman of me.” 

“T must speak of him, and you must listen to me.” 

“How?” 

“His widow asks,” said Edith, throwing herself upon her knees, 
and clasping the old man’s hand, “the mother of his son.” 

“Woman !” cried, or rather shrieked, the aged franklin, “ what 
have I heard ? My Edward’s widow—the mother of his son! I am 
a lonely man, crushed by my sorrows. Do not trifle with me. The 
storm,” he added, “ which once raged here, is now at peace; but 
words like these break the icy barriers of my heart, to spread, like 
Etna’s lava, desolation round.” 

The fearful energy of the old man’s words alarmed the countess, 
but failed to check her resolution. In his passion he had grasped 
her wrist so intently, that the flesh quivered beneath his pressure ; 
still she felt it not. With her disengaged hand she took a paper 
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from her bosom, stained by time, but still more by her tears ;. it was 
the proof of her secret marriage with his son. Eagerly the old man 
perused its contents. T’'wice he tried to speak, but his emotions 
choked him. ‘True, true,” hesobbed ; ‘ none but a heart so seared 
by treachery could doubt a voice like thine. Child of my friend, 
bride of my murdered boy, come to his father’s heart, which throbs 
to pillow thee amid life’s storms.” In an instant Edith’s arms were 
twined round the old man’s neck, her head reposing on his manly 
breast ; the warm tears trickling down his venerable cheeks mingled 
with hers. ‘“ But your son,” headded—Edward’s boy—my boy—is 
he living yet? A look—a sign—and I am happy.” The anxious 
tone of the speaker showed how deeply every feeling was interested 
in the reply. » He watched his helpless burthen ; fate seemed to hang 
upon her lips. 

‘“‘ He lives,”” murmured Edith. 

“Thank Heaven! Oh, many a goodly rood of land, for this, shall 
grace our Lady’s shrine. Where is my boy?” 

“ A prisoner in the castle.” 

“ A prisoner!” echoed Edda; “Tl tear him thence, though a 
Norman’s blood cemented every stone. <A prisoner! Tyrants! are 
they not drunk with blood enough already ? A prisoner! Butenough 
—he lives, and Edward’s boy shall not long linger in the Norman’s 
hold. Life’s purple tide rekindles at my heart ; my nerves thrill 
with the energies of former years ; revenge and rage are struggling 
in my breast for dreadful mastery. Spirits of my fathers,’ he 
continued, casting himself upon his knees, “in whose veins the 
mingled blood of kings and heroes ran—Odin and Hengist, from 
your thrones look down, and let your power protect your wretched 
race—rally, immortal spirits, round my sword, and guide it to each 
Norman tyrant’s heart !” 

‘¢ Not to the Norman’s, but the Saxon’s, father. From our own 
race the serpent sprang whose venom hath undone us—Saxon the 
sword which made thee childless and me awidow—Saxon the tongue. 
which would complete our ruin, and dares accuse our murdered 
HKdward’s boy !” 

At the words of the countess a ray of light penetrated the mind of 
Kidda ; and he exclaimed, as the truth flashed upon him ; 

“Ulrick is thy son !” 

“ He is!” continued Edith—“ the noble, generous, the heroic boy ! 
Father, thou needst not blush to own him ;_ not in the history of thy 
honoured line, princes, or fabled heroes of thy race, will a nobler 
heart or mind be found than Ulrick’s.” 

Rapidly did the excited mother relate to the powerful franklin 
the history of her early marriage—Ulrick’s birth, supposed: death, 
and miraculous preservation by Herbert de Lozenga, by whose 
direction she had been sent to warn him thatthe plans of the Saxon 
insurrection were betrayed, and measures taken to defeatthem., As 
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